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Radicalism Among Educators 


This article, which bears a noticeable relation to the subject of last week's issue, is devoted to 
a summary of facts recently elicited by investigation concerning Communist influence in educational 


institutions and to an analysis of issucs raised in the controversy thus precipitated. 


In order to in- 


dicate the context in which this subject must be studied a brief survey is given first of recent 


changes in liberal opinion. 


A great change has come over what may be called the 
liberal mentality of America. A few years ago to be a 
liberal meant to be a champion of freedom of speech for 
everybody without regard to political affiliation—within 
the law, of course. With reference to education it meant 
academic freedom, broadly interpreted, for competent 
teachers no matter what their politics. With reference 
to the pulpit it meant freedom to speak a friendly word 
for radical experiments, including Soviet Russia, if one 
was so inclined. For all alike it meant freedom of political 
action and expression for any group, however radical, 
and freedom on the part of all other groups to collaborate 
with radicals for common ends. 


To put it more bluntly, the period prior to August. 
1939, was one in which liberal leadership in the field of 
social change often followed a radical “line.” It was the 
period of the “United Front” and “fellow traveling.” 
Anyone who used the epithet, “Communist,” in a liberal 
group was suspect of being reactionary and of employ- 
ing this language to discredit harmless and praiseworthy 
liberal undertakings. The right of Communists to a 
place on the political ballot was scarcely questioned and 
to raise the issue of radical affiliations concerning a mem- 
ber of a university faculty was to invite the scorn of the 
liberal press. 

Now the situation is changed. We see the spectacle of 
the American Federation of Teachers under liberal leader- 
ship deliberately trying to purge itself of local chapters 
which are accused of being under Communist domination. 
We see the administrations of prominent educational 
institutions, widely reputed for liberalism, turning on the 
radical elements in their faculties and announcing the 
purpose to be rid of them. Recently the Board of Higher 
Education in New York City “broke all precedent” by 
declaring that membership in Communist, Fascist or Nazi 
groups was sufficient ground for discharge from the 
faculty of any tax-supported city college. This is the same 
board that upheld the right of Bertrand Russell to hold a 
teaching post in the College of the City of New York. 
One of the most aggressive and vocal leaders of the 
Socialist movement in this country recently deprecated 
current attacks on the Dies Committee because it had 
brought significant information to light concerning radical 
activities. 


Wuy THE CHANGE IN LiBerAL OPINION? 


The reasons for this change of attitude on the part of 
liberals toward radicalism and alleged radicalism need to 
be explored. There are many who insist that it is only 
an evidence of wartime hysteria and that what is really 
happening is that civil liberties in this country are being 
progressively liquidated. Prominent in this group is the 
Committee for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom, New 
York, which has issued a manifesto of protest. The 
occasion was the Rapp-Coudert investigation conducted 
by a committee of the New York State Legislature into 
alleged subversive activities in the schools and colleges 
of the city. 

The Committee for Democracy and Intellectual Free- 
dom considers it a deplorable undertaking. Its manifesto 
asks: “Shall we now, at the very moment when our 
democracy is facing such great dangers, abandon our 
tradition that a man’s politics, like his religion, is his own 
affair, and introduce political or religious tests, no matter 
how indirect, among the qualifications of teachers? In our 
judgment, to do so would be to deny to a whole class of 
citizens their constitutional prerogatives and to bring 
down upon us the very calamities we wish to avoid... . 

“. . . Surely college administrations should not hold 
membership in a legal political party or the maintenance 
of minority views on social and political issues to be 
grounds for discharge. That would clearly deny teachers 
the most vital of all the rights of citizenship, the right to 
join or support a legal political party of one’s own 
choosing. . . . An individual should be judged on his own 
merits and actions, not by holding him responsible for 
the literature of a group to which he may belong or with 
which he may be to a greater or lesser degree sympa- 
thetic.” 

Now, this is precisely the philosophy that liberals 
in general were putting forward two years ago. The 
striking fact is that no such sentiment emanates now 
from the American Civil Liberties Union or from the 
national leaders of the Teachers Union. The former 
organization in March of last year voted to exclude all 
Communists from membership in its executive committee. 


1A statement on principles of the Rights of Teachers, adopted 
on March 22, 1941, by the American Committee for Democracy 
and Intellectual Freedom, 519 West 121st Street, New York City. 
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The crux of the matter seems to be the relation which 
membership in the Communist Party bears to democratic 
citizenship. It has become a conviction in the minds of 
many liberals that such membership disqualifies for re- 
sponsible citizenship. It is not a matter of beliefs. That 
is to say, a person may entertain very radical beliefs 
and still remain a free and responsible citizen; but if he 
is a member of a group which dictates his political 
activities and if that group has an alien orientation, the 
case is different. So these liberals believe. 


Some Direct TESTIMONY 


The Rapp-Coudert investigation in New York has doc- 
umented this proposition by liberal testimony. President 
Harry D. Gideonse of Brooklyn College related to the 
Committee that determined efforts had been made to 
disrupt democratic procedure in the election of the student 
council. Regulations had been adopted by the administra- 
tion requiring elections to be held in classrooms. The 
final result was a rout for the Communists and their 
sympathizers, but they appear to have done everything in 
their power to sabotage the elections. A major device, 
according to Dr. Gideonse, was a so-called peace dem- 
onstration put on at the last moment. A portion of his 
testimony follows: 

“Q.—What was the form of the demonstration which 
occurred one hour before the elections at the college by 
this minority group? A.—They distributed leaflets in 
advance announcing that there was to be such a thing, 
and then they apparently coached a group of the real 
stalwarts how to marshal the students in between class 
early that morning ; placed them in many of the corridors 
of the college where classroom work was going on in 
regular routine. They blew whistles so as to attract 
attention. 

“Q.—Was that done simultaneously? A.—Yes. This 
was an organized effort that they admitted themselves had 
been planned in just that way, later on before the faculty 
committee. They ran into classrooms during the first 
few minutes of class and announced there would be a 
meeting at that particular time of the day, advising the 
undergraduates not to scab on peace, and using similar 
slogans. 

“Q.—They blew whistles and ran up and down the 
corridors? A.—That is right. 

“Q.—They threw open classroom doors while the work 
of instruction was in progress? A.—That is right. 

_ “Q.—And urged in a loud voice the students to come 
out of the classroom ; is that right? A.—That is correct.’”? 


Tue LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE REPORTS 


It was such evidence, accumulated in considerable 
abundance and variety, that led the Committee on March 
23, 1941, to submit a report condemning Communist 
activity as a serious menace to education. The Committee 
contrasted the Communist Party with other political 
parties concerning which the public is, or may be, informed 
as to their membership, income and expenditures. The 
Communist Party is declared to be an exception to the 
tule. “Its outstanding characteristics are its furtiveness, 
secrecy and deception, its willingness to counsel a fraud 
by those in positions of public trust, its essentially con- 
spiratorial nature, its failure to keep records, the inability 
of its officers and members to remember anything about 


the party.”* 


2 New York Times, December 5, 1940. 
8 New York Times, March 24, 1941. 


It may be noted here that the statement, quoted earlier, 
by the Committee for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom 
contains the following sentences concerning the require- 
ments that may be made of a teacher: “The basic test of 
his professional ability and integrity lies within the school. 
There the teacher must not be an advocate or propa- 
gandist.” It would seem by this test alone that the 
evidence elicited by the Committee constitutes a strong 
indictment. 

The Committee continues with manifest and meticulous 
restraint: “Apparently, in City College at least, and this 
is undoubtedly true of other schools and colleges, the 
Communist Party leadership made quite an effort to keep 
track of its members and what they were doing. It 
exercised a domination over their personal as well as 
political lives which makes a mockery of their alleged 
belief in democracy and freedom. . . . 


“Teacher-members were not allowed to pursue by post- 
graduate work the normal path of progress in scholarship 
and learning for the purpose of preparing themselves for 
better positions and more effective teaching. Consent of 
the party bosses in the unit first had to be obtained. 
Such professional ambitions were sneered at as ‘infantile 
escapism,’ and teachers were told to tend strictly to 
party business. 


“Their personal lives were carefully surveyed and they 
were required at least once in each academic year to 
‘reregister,’ that is, to fill out questionnaires with de- 
tailed information concerning themselves, particularly 
regarding other organizations with which they were con- 
nected, including religious, fraternal and military organi- 
zations. 

“Such information, testimony indicated, aided in the 
formation of Communist fractions in such organizations. 
The members were, however, assured that such informa- 
tion would never come into the possession of authorities 
and in event of emergency would be destroyed.” 


In part the evidence summarized by the report indi- 
cates a sort of equalitarian discipline, which has a leveling 
effect, suggesting the discipline of a religious sect. The 
report continues: “College teacher members of the 
Communist Party, testimony showed, were required to 
set aside certain Sundays on which to go from door to 
door in various New York City districts to peddle the 
Daily Worker and seek subscriptions for it. To prevent 
them from developing an undue sense of their own im- 
portance and to remind them of their kinship with the 
masses even though they were intellectuals they were 
also required to paste stickers with Communist slogans 
on the walls of subways and other public places. The 
special technique of palming the stickers onto sidewalks 
and windows was carefully explained to them.” 

Further, the report says: “First obligation of Com- 
munists in the city educational system after joining the 
party was to join either Teachers Union, Local 5, or the 
College Teachers Union, Local 537; and to become active 
in the management of those organizations. 

“Testimony shows that Communist fractions in both 
unions manipulated the meetings, controlled the offices, 
and kept this control by a careful pre-arrangement of 
their plans and procedure in meetings.” 

Some of the facts brought out in this report have been 
known to liberal members of the educational profession 
for a long time. Certain educators have resigned from 
the Teachers Union as a protest against domination by 
methods which, they believed, defeat democratic processes 
both in letter and in spirit. 
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Tue CeEntRAL Issue 


The issue that emerges here is one of the social pre- 
suppositions, if any, that underlie democratic action. Is 
democracy, as a way of associated living and a pattern 
for group action, a prescription to be followed uncondi- 
tionally, or is there a prerequisite in social purpose and 
voluntary commitment without which democracy ceases 
to be a valid ideal? If there is such a condition how shall 
it be defined ? 

Obviously, the attempt to define any such condition is 
fraught with danger. This issue was raised in another 
form in 1928, when many non-Catholics asserted that a 
Catholic citizen was not properly eligible to election to 
the Presidency because his primary loyalty was to an 
authority outside the nation and external to our democratic 
system. It is probably safe to say that fewer persons 
today would support such a contention. Yet if the case 
be rested wholly on the ground of a loyalty external to 
the United States this and other difficulties may logically 
arise. What shall be said of convinced internationalists— 
in particular, of those Christians who are now saying that 
the very principle of national sovereignty must be revised ? 

If, however, the case against the Communists as teachers 
be rested on an avowed and proved hostility to the demo- 
cratic principle itself the difficulties above noted are not 
encountered. In the minds of some liberals this is the 
form the opposition to Communism is taking. The demo- 
cratic process, they insist, will solve political and social 
problems only if those who claim its privileges live up to 
its requirements in terms of procedure and are loyal to 
its ultimate goal. These conditions, they believe, exclude 
both Communists and Fascists. In the case of the former 
they were for a time extremely lenient because they were 
sympathetic with the declared ultimate ideal of Com- 
munism—a society without privilege and exploitation. 

But the Nazi-Soviet pact of August, 1939, exploded 
like a bomb in the liberal camp. And the over-night 
change in the “line” of the Communist Party in America 
convinced a host of liberals that the United Front had 
been a sham—or at best a bit of self-deception, and that 
liberal organizations, even including some religious groups, 
had been “taken for a ride.” Thus the findings of the 
Rapp-Coudert Committee have fallen on ground already 
fertilized by disillusion. 


The liberal reaction to radical activities in educational 
institutions has been strikingly formulated by Dr. V. T. 
Thayer, director of the Ethical Culture Schools in New 
York. The liberal today, he says, sees the “rights of a 
minority used not to seek truth within the framework 
of a free society or to extend further the scope of demo- 
cratic living, but rather to ‘soften up’ this society, and 
to sow the seeds of a discord designed to eventuate in 
dictatorship. These tactics are employed by Fascists and 
Communists alike. Both manufacture trouble with an eye 
to the disintegration of society as now organized. They 
demand the right of freedom of assembly in order to 
hold meetings at which dissenters are howled down, and 
opponents maltreated. They claim the democratic privi- 
leges of speaking, of writing and even of teaching, not for 
the sake of spreading the truth or as a guarantee of the 
well-rounded instruction of the young but in order to 
insinuate ideas that will not endure the light of honest 
inquiry and to undermine faith in democratic processes.” 


This, says Dr. Thayer, confounds the liberal. He is 
quite aware that “an attack on these new enemies of free 
education may well give aid and comfort to groups only 
too ready to cleanse the schools of ‘subversive’ elements. 
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This renders particularly painful the denunciations hurled 
at him from the left when he seeks to curb the excesses 
of the new radicals.” Yet the liberal is forced to the 
conclusion that free trade in ideas “quite obviously as- 
sumes the settled existence of the kind of society in which 
free inquiry can proceed unmolested. It is conditioned 
upon the common acceptance and operation of values 
which constitute the ground work of a free society. Only 
when these values are securely rooted as habits, as ways 
in which citizens habitually think, feel and act, can a 
liberal education truly function.” 


The basic issue is ethical, for it is one of values. “The 
liberal teacher,” says Dr. Thayer, “in his desire not 
to indoctrinate, has too often assumed that in some mys- 
terious way facts will classify themselves and give evidence 
of their own value. Consequently he has failed to help 
his students to distinguish between the facts in a given 
situation and the values by means of which these facts 
- weighted in importance as a basis for a sound con- 

usion.” 


These principles of democratic education are thrown 
into sharp relief by a declaration which Dr. Thayer cites 
from the Daily Worker (New York) of February 17, 
1930, when it was the undisputed mouthpiece of Com- 
munism: “It is the duty of Communists to throw every 
possible obstacle in the way of conviction of their fellow 
Party members in the courts, to defend these members 
by all possible means, and absolutely to refuse to give 
testimony for the state in any form. Testimony of Com- 
munists can only be given for the defense of Communists, 
not for the state, and then it must be based upon uncom- 
promising defense of the Party and its program. And 
any one who trades his testimony to the state for personal 
immunity from prosecution should be unhesitatingly kicked 
out of the movement.” In the face of such a declaration 
the liberal exclaims, “Out of their own mouths!” 


The right of Communists to maintain a party and to 
a place on the ballot is not involved in this discussion. 
It seems to be an entirely separate issue. It should be 
noted, however, that the liberal position outlined above 
with reference to academic privileges is held by persons 
who would not question the claim of Communists to a 
place on the ballot. 


Child Labor Standards Jeopardized 


A warning that attempts are being made to break down 
child labor standards on the excuse that absorption of 
workers for the defense program is making it difficult to 
secure older workers, was voiced by the National Child 
Labor Committee in a recent statement by its general 
secretary, Courtenay Dinwiddie. 


This development, Mr. Dinwiddie said, is taking two 
forms: First, attempts to lower by state legislation the 
age at which children may work in certain occupations not 
covered by the child labor provisions of the Federal Fair 
Labor Standards Act; and second, failure of bills before 
state legislatures to raise age standards for intrastate 
employment up to those of the federal Act. 


The Committee states: “The unexpected attempts to 
break down child labor standards this year, and the diffi- 
culties encountered in raising state standards to the federal 
level, are especially serious at this time when employment 
opportunities are increasing and children can more readily 
find unskilled jobs. During the first World War the 
number of children under 16 years leaving school for work 
increased in some communities by more than 100 per cent. 
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These children were not employed in defense industries, 
but in all sorts of unskilled miscellaneous occupations 
that had no training value. Nothing could be more short- 
sighted than to permit this condition to return. To en- 
courage children to curtail their education does not pro- 
mote but weakens national defense. Insofar as these 
breakdowns are directed towards work done by school 
children outside of school hours, it should be borne in 
mind that school children 14 years and older are available 
and there is no need to call upon the services of those 
under 14 years.” 


Brtts BREAKING Down ExiIstING STANDARDS 


Under the heading of “breakdown” bills, the Committee 
lists eight measures, of which six are still pending. For 
the most part these are directed to certain occupations 
which seek exemption from general child labor standards 
usually on the ground that there is a scarcity of older 
workers. 

The pending bills include: 

1. A bill in Pennsylvania lowering from 16 to 15 years 
the age at which children may leave school for employ- 
ment. 

2. A bill in New Jersey permitting the Commissioner 
of Labor to suspend provisions of the child labor law 
forbidding the employment of children 12 to 16 years in 
agriculture during school hours. This bill would also 
permit suspension of the work permit system, the only 
effective method of enforcing even the 12-year age mini- 
mum; and would permit minors 16 and 17 years of age to 
work for 10 hours a day in canneries, instead of 8 hours 
as under the present law. 

3. A bill before the California Legislature removing 
from all child labor regulation agricultural work by chil- 
dren of seasonal and migratory agricultural families. 

4. A Florida bill, which, while having some excellent 
features, would permit children of 10 years to work out- 
side of school hours and during vacation periods, except 
in manufacturing and mechanical establishments. This 
would permit work at 10 years in certain occupations 
such as delivery work for which there is now a 12-year 
age minimum, 

5. A Pennsylvania bill permitting children under 14 
years to work outside of school hours as golf caddies and 
removing caddies from the hour, night work and work 
permit provisions of the child labor law. 

6. A California bill whose effect would be to lower 
standards for street trades and permit 10-year-old children 
to be so employed up to 10 p.m. This bill has been 
vetoed by the Governor but an attempt is being made to 
pass it over his veto. 

The two bills already acted upon are (1) a New Jersey 
bill, which as originally worded would have permitted 
boys 16 to 18 years to work until midnight in bowling 
alleys. This was amended to provide that boys 16 to 18 
years might work until 11:30 but that school boys must 
have special permits, subject to revocation, based on school 
principal’s recommendation and physical examination ; 
and (2) a bill passed in Indiana removing children en- 
gaged in the distribution of newspapers from the mini- 
mum age, hour, night work and work permit regulations 
of the child labor law. 


Dereat oF RaAIsInG STANDARDS 


The Committee states that bills setting a minimum age 
of 16 years for work during school hours have failed to 


pass the legislatures of Arizona, Delaware, Georgia, Mary- 
land and North Dakota. Similar bills are pending in 
Florida and Michigan. At present 12 states have a 16- 
year age minimum for employment during school hours 
which is the standard set by federal law for work in 
interstate commerce industries. 


Summer Institutes With Social Emphasis 


A number of seminars, institutes and summer schools 
are planned for the coming summer which will give in- 
tensive study to social conditions and human relations in 
certain fields or areas. 


The American Seminar, organized by Sherwood Eddy, 
will meet June 16-20 in Washington, D. C., and is limited 
to 100 selected members from about 20 states—“educators, 
editors, ministers, and men and women in public life who 
are prepared to make a serious study of contemporary 
American problems.” Interviews are planned with the 
President and with Mrs. Roosevelt, with members of the 
Cabinet and the several Departments of the Government 
and representatives of other public agencies and the for- 
eign embassies. Information may be obtained from 
Sherwood Eddy, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City. 


The sixteenth Seminar in Mexico and the third Insti- 
tute in South America, sponsored by the Committee on 
Cultural Relations with Latin America, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, will be held, the former July 3-25 
(with option to August 1) and the latter during July- 
August. The first will concentrate on “The Meaning of 
Pan-Americanism.” A distinguished faculty will include 
Isabel de Palencia, Castro Leal, Josue Saenz, Cesar Ortiz, 
Pablo Martinez del Rio, Alicia Ruhle and Diego Rivera. 


‘The South American trip will be made by plane and 


limited to about 15 persons, preference being given to 
speakers and writers who command a substantial audi- 
ence. 


The Summer Institute of Social Progress at Wellesley, 
Mass., will meet July 5-19. The aim is to introduce par- 
ticipants to “the broad thinking of experts who are seeking 
to awaken public interest in the possibility of a fuller 
life for all . . . attainable within the framework of our 
democratic:. institutions.” Leaders include Henry E. 
Warren, Laurens H. Seelye, Alfred D. Sheffield, Mordecai 
Ezekiel, J. Martin Klotsche, Walter M. Kotschnig, Peter 
H. Odegard and Paul Pigors. Evening speakers will 
include also Louis M. Hacker, Alexander Meiklejohn, 
Max Lerner, Norman Thomas and Cesar Searchinger. 
Details will be supplied on request by Mary A. Melvin, 
6 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Federal Council’s Committee on the Church and 
Cooperatives, the National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence and the Social Justice Commission of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, are among the sponsors 
of a Tour of American Cooperatives which will start from 
Columbus on July 9 and wind up in Kansas City, Mo., 
July 19, under the auspices of the Cooperative League 
of U. S. A. Cooperatives in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Missouri which will be studied 
include production, wholesale, trading, housing, con- 
sumer and activities units, the most famous in the coun- 
try. Dr. J. Henry Carpenter, who directs the tour, will 
supply information at 167 West 12th Street, New York 

ity. 


re announcements will appear in this column next 
week. 
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